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Protestors march down University Avenue. 


COMMENTARY 


By Timothy Busby 


The homeless shuffle: 
enough is enough 


cess. Homeless residents took to the streets on the 
_ 23rd-to raise awareness about this constant harass- 
ment and displacement and the harm that it causes. 
The Homeless Shuffle goes something like this: on 


| Donation: $2.00 


_ On Nextdoor, 
the unhoused 
are the enemy 


ON August 14, a man broke into a home in the 
Shafter neighborhood in Oakland, California. 
According to the resident of the home, the alleged 
thief entered through a locked gate in the back- _ 
yard, stole a laptop, jewelry, small electronics, and 
a shovel. Then he left. ' 

After the robbery, the resident took photos of the 
thief that were snapped by their home surveillance 
network.and uploaded them onto Nextdoor, a 
social media platform that connects those who live 
within the same geographical neighborhood. The 
post was meant both to warn others of the perpe- 
trator as well as solicit advice for how to poten- 
tially recover the lost items. Some of the responses 
on the platform were sympathetic, while others 
offered advice for contacting police. But before 
long, users began to air suspicions about the thief: 
“Given the shovel, probably a ‘homeless’ camp 
resident.” 

Six days earlier, another poster on the same 
Oakland neighborhood’s Nextdoor group solicited 
recommendations “to stop a homeless encamp- 


ment” nearby. “The area before was cleaned and 


now more and more homeless people are building 


_an encampment,” they wrote. “[It’s] making the 


street unsafe and extremely dirty.” 
Two days prior to that, someone else posted a 
photo of their stolen bamboo bicycle, asking neigh- 


bors to keep an eye out for it. One responder told 


them to “[Check] the homeless camp at Mosswood 
Park.” 

These relatively minor incidents hint at a pat- 
tern: Across the country, Nextdoor is being used 
to actively surveil, police, and spread animosity 


BERKELEY’S homeless residents staged a protest 
march on Wednesday, October 23rd, starting at the 
Seabreeze encampment on University Ave and West 
Frontage road and ending at Berkeley City Hall. The 
purpose of the march was to bring attention to the 
cruelty of what I will call the “homeless shuffle,” 
the process by which agencies such as CalTrans, the 
Berkeley Police Department, and Amtrak take turns 
forcing people to move from corner to corner, and 
disposing of all their personal property in the pro- 


Mondays the Berkeley Police Department goes to all 
visible homeless individuals and encampments on 
city property and issues a 72 hour notice to vacate 
the premisses. On Wednesdays they return with city 
workers and a trash truck to write citations and or 
remove any and all belongs still on city owned land. 
On Fridays CalTrans goes to all the sites near the 


‘ interstates such as overpasses, off ramps, bridges, 


and sites parallel to the freeway. They issue a notice 


Shuffle continues on page 10 - 


against local homeless populations. 

“T have empathy for the homeless but calling 
trash personal possessions is ridiculous,” wrote 
one Nextdoor user'in Los Angeles. “My [Amazon] 
Ring alarm alerted me and this man was washing 
his face, hands, and feet with my hose right next to _ 
my front door,” wrote another user in L.A.’s Silver 
Lake neighborhood. 


Nextdoor continues on page 9 


Remembering Michael Diehl 


FIRST-PERSON | 
By Lydia Gans 
For over 40 years Michael Diehl 


was a presence in Berkeley, on the 
streets and the parks, connecting with 


people, talking, listening, or just being 


present. Many were homeless or inad- 
equately housed. Some may have been 
sitting alone and having unexpected 
‘outbursts of anger and violence. They 
were people who needed help’but had 
given up asking for or expecting it. Or 
they may have been people who were 
deeply concerned about political or 
social justice issues and were looking 
to engage with others in community 
action. Wherever he went, there were 
always people coming up to him, 
wanting to talk to him. He would 
never turn anyone away. 


chim calmly dealing with troubled peo- 


council meetings, at various govern- 


Berkeley lost Michael Diehl on Sep- 
tember 29, when he was struck and 
killed by a car in Newark at around 
8:30 in the evening, according to offi- 
cials. He was 64 years old. 

Michael moved to Berkeley from the 
East Coast in 1976. ; 

' From the moment he got here, he 
was deeply invested in the Berke-. 

ley community. He would be on the 
streets or in People’s Park where there 
are people who need help, people 
with nowhere else to go. These people 
felt safe expressing their feelings 

and admitting their fears to Michael. 
Throughout his life here, I watched 


ple and defusing stressful situations. 
I heard about him appearing at city 


Remembering continues‘on page 5 
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Encampment 
residents 


displaced after 
Oakland ‘clean © 


and clear’ 


_ By Zack Haber 


WHILE establishing a fire lane and cleaning a por- 
tion of a Home Depot parking lot where around 50 
unhoused residents live, on Oct. 22 and 23 Oakland’s 
Department of Public Works (DPW) destroyed over 
a dozen self-made wooden homes and left those 
displaced with no alternative housing options. 

“It’s nothing but it keeps a roof over my head,” 
said José Vargas about his thin, high-ceilinged, self- 
made home with a bed, couch and TV in an inter- 
view with the Oakland Post a few days before the: 
demolition. He lived there with his partner, Jillian 
Wright, but was disassembling the home during 
our interview to save the wood, which he says he 
purchased at Home Depot for about $300. 

“If the city gets to [my home] first, they’Il just 
destroy it,” said Vargas. » 

Vargas has lived in Oakland since his analy came 
from Mexico when he was 3 years old. He had 
stable housing and worked in a restaurant until his. 
father passed away three years ago. Since then, he’s 
lived by Home Depot, in an encampment that resi- _ 
dents call The Community of Grace (COG). 

COG has been under scrutiny since at least last 
November, when the site’s City Councilmember . 
Noel Gallo talked with KCBS about the site’s crime 
and squalid conditions. A walk through the site. 
reveals large trash piles, living and dead vermin, 
and human waste. But the residents, most of whom 
are long-time Oakland residents priced out of their 
former housing claim that most of them leave Home 
Depot alone and that the city refuses to provide 


dumpsters, do consistent trash pick up, and provide 
adequate toilet services. 

Vargas says he first found out he could no lon- 
ger keep his home on Oct. 14, when the city put a 
notice on it saying it was a fire hazard. Vargas and 
his partner, Wright, understood the concern as one 
of their previous self-made homes recently caught 


fire, but they were frustrated that the city offered no — 


alternative housing. 

Wright says that for more than four months she 
has been on a waiting list for the city’s Community 
Cabins program, which offers temporary shelter in 
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José Vargas and Jillian Wright stand outside their home at the High Street encampment. 


shared 10’x12’ cabins, but hasn’t been able to enter 
the program. Oakland North reported in September 


that the Community Cabins can only currently offer. 


beds to 195 participants. 

“This is as an attack on curbside communities,” 
said Candice Elder of The East Oakland Collective 
(EOC). “They’re citing self-built homes for fire-code 
violations that normally only apply to your tradi- 


tional single-family home.” 


Elder was on site when the city destroyed about 
20 self-made homes between 81st and 85th Ave- 
nues beneath the BART tracks in East Oakland in 
mid-September. 

At the city’s request, EOC niece sstally raised _ 
funds to provide replacement tents but the group 
refused to do it for the city again as they want the 
city held accountable. — 

“There should be a time period when residents 
can address any safety or fire code concerns to see 
if they can get their self-built structures more safe,” 
said Elder. “But the city is jumping straight to the 
extreme of destroy.” 

EOC was able to negotiate with the city to allow 
some structures to remain for residents in particu- 


larly vulnerable situations. Two single mothers were 


able to keep their homes, as were an elderly couple. 
The city’s leniency did not extend to residents 
with disabilities. A total of at least 13 homes were. 
destroyed, including one belonging to Amy Kraw- 
kowskeie who has both cerebral palsy and a trau- 


matic brain injury. The Oakland Post interviewed 
her partner, Kayla Krawkowskeie, as she packed up 
all of the couple’s belongings on October 22, hours 
before her home was destroyed. | 

“The fact that they’re demolishing our house is _ 
ridiculous,” Kayla said, who felt that she was being 
punished for other people’s lack of. common sense. 
“We just need to be more careful about not cooking 
inside of places like this.” 

Unlike the vast majority of other displaced 
residents, the city offered Amy and Kayla Kraw- 
kowskeie space in a Community Cabin site for six 
months. Although the-couple preferred to stay in. 
their former home as they had lived at COG for 
four years, they accepted the offer after the city 


destroyed their home. 
The Oakland Post e-mailed N oel Gallo for com- 


ment on this story but did not hear back. The Post 
also e-mailed Assistant City Administrator Joe 
DeVries, who wrote the policy for The Community 
Cabins program, but did not hear back. 

The city plans a similar operation in the private 
lot that borders the Home Depot lot and also has 
self-made homes, on Oct. 29 and 30. 


This article originally appeared in the Oakland Post. 
Zack Haber is a poet and journalist who lives in West 
Oakland ; 


Thanksgiving on Telegraph Avenue 


An illustration of Ace, Duncan, and Vince having, colfee at the Wall. ae 


By Ace Backwords 


_ plans for the holiday. 


thing... 


3 that one. Ha ha. 


Angel Bs Bacon. 


COMMENTARY 


I always get this weird flashback when I’m ‘alk down Wee 
Avenue on Thanksgiving day. Back in the Good Old Days I used to always 
meet up with my pals Duncan and Vince at this Telegraph Avenue coffee shop 
every Thanksgiving. Joint called the Wall Berlin. The Wall Berlin was one of 
the few coffee shops that was open on Thanksgiving. So it became kind of an 
annual holiday tradition for the three of us. I can still picture us sitting there at 
our table outside the café, quietly sipping on our coffee and talking about our 


So now, today, on Thanksgiving 2015, as re walking down Telegraph Ave- 
_ nue...For a split-second...I think I’m headed to the Wall Berlin for coffee with 
Duncan and Vince...Just like ] always used to...Itjust sort of flashes across the 
~ screen ofmy mind out of nowhere. Like a Pavlovian Dog’s reaction or some- 


But then I’ll remember. Duncan and Vince aren’t here anymore. And neither 
_ is the Wall Berlin for that matter. Now it’s an Asian restaurant: That, according 
to the sign out front, sells “American Food”...I’m not sure about the concept of 


PS: I hate these fucking holidays. 


Ace Backwords is a writer and cartoonist who lives in Berkeley. This mele originally 
appeared on his blog, Acid HRWOES: 
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California Compassionate Intervention Act: 


By TJ Johnston 


A new ballot initiative called the 
California Compassionate Interven- 
tion Act could put unsheltered people 


with mental challenges under further ~ 


scrutiny from law enforcement.and 
the court system. 

The initiative was submitted to the 
state attorney general's office on Octo- 
ber 10. If passed, police in California 
would be further empowered to arrest 
homeless people under existing state 


codes—including those for illegal 
lodging and drug-related offenses— 
and divert them to a special behavior- 
al court in their county. Ostensibly, the 


court would steer unhoused residents 
“into housing, counseling and med- 


ical and mental health treatment in 
the state’s more populous counties, 


‘including San Francisco. 


But it would also allow a maximum 
sentence of just under one year in 
facilities that supposedly have such 
programs—that’s assuming these — 


programs are available, and funding 
would depend on the so-called “mil- 
lionaire’s tax” that voters approved in 
2004. 

Former Assemblymember Mike 
Gatto of Los Angeles co-authored the 
initiative with his partner Allen John- 
son. They run Actium LLP, an LA- 
based law firm, which specializes in 
litigation, transactional work, govern- 
mental advocacy and public relations, 
according to its website. 

Responding to a query from Street 
Sheet, Gatto said he is looking toward 


the November 2020 ballot. Under state 


law, the attorney general has 35 days 
to respond to the proposal and an- 
other 35 days to amend the language. 
Also, it would take 620,000 signatures 
from California voters to place it on 
the ballot. : 

“We want to get it just right,” Gatto 
said. “We’re also interested in the leg- 


_islature, but we haven’t seen enough 


fire to indicate any interest there.” 
Employing similar language state 
Sen. Scott Wiener used to pass his re- 
cent conservatorship legislation, Gatto 
wrote to Attorney General Xavier Bec- 


erra, “It is not humane to leave people . 


who need help to fend for themselves 
on the streets. Certairi acts by those 
people, which hurt society as a whole, 
should be treated as cries for help and 
opportunities to engage people to get 
them help.” 

But should the response to these 


kind or cruel? 


cries come from the police? Organi- 
zations, such as the Western Center 
on Law & Poverty, say that the state’s 
carceral system is not an appropriate 
place for impoverished people to 
address their substance use or mental 
health concerns. 

“The State of California has not pri- 
oritized providing services or housing 
for the (approximately) 130,000 people 
experiencing homelessness here,” the | 
Western Center said in ‘a statement. 
“The idea that the state would now 
have the resources and wherewithal to 
create and maintain the vast network 
of institutions this measure would 
require is absurd.” — 

‘The center added, “The state must 
also ensure that safe, stable, and af- 
fordable housing is available to every- 
one. Service delivery is infinitely more 
effective when people are housed.” 


T] Johnson is the Assistant Editor of 
Street Sheet, San Francisco’s homeless 
advocacy newspaper, where this article 
originally appeared. 
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LEGAL NOTICE BY ORDER OF THE COURT 
A court authorized this Notice. This is not a solicitation from a lawyer. 


NOTICE OF CLASS ACTION 


If your personal belongings were unreasonably taken and later destroyed by Caltrans in Berkeley, 


Oakland, or Emeryville, while you were homeless, your rights may be affected by a class action 
lawsuit. 


On June 13, 2019, the Superior Court of the State of California certified a class of homeless individuals 
whose property was allegedly taken and later destroyed by the California Department of 
Transportation (Caltrans) in Berkeley, Oakland, and Emeryville. The class of individuals is challenging 
the way Caltrans provides notice of removals of illegal encampments and how Caltrans collects 
unattended property at homeless encampmenis. The case is Sanchez, et al. v. California 


Department of Transportation, et al., Superior Court of State of California, County of Alameda, Case 
No. RG16842117. 


The class is represented by Kimberlee Sanchez, James Leone, and Patricia Moore. The class action 


lawsuit seeks changes to Caltrans’ practices in Berkeley, Emeryville, and Oakland, and also seeks to 
compensate class members for claimed losses. 


The Court has defined the Class as: “All persons whose personal belongings were unreasonably taken 
from them by [Caltrans] in the Cities of Berkeley, Oakland, or Emeryville and later destroyed, and who 
were homeless at the time, from December 13, 2014 through October 31, 2019." 


The Court has approved the law firms of WilmerHale LLP, the ACLU of Northern California, the East Bay 


Community Law Center, and the Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights to represent you as class 
counsel. 


If this description fits you, you have a choice of whether to stay i in the class or not, and you must 
decide this by January 31, 2020. 


Option 1: Do nothing. You're in the class. What that means: If Caltrans is found legally responsible, - 
you could get a share of the money awarded at the end of the case. If the.court rules in favorof < —~ 


Caltrans, you will get no money, and you will not be able fo bring a lawsuit for yourself for anything 
you lost before the class action lawsuit was decided. 


Option 2: Opt Out. You will not be in nthe class. What that means: You will not be bound by what 
happens in the class action lawsuit one way or the other. If the class wins, you will not get any of the 


money awarded to the class, but you may still be able to sue for yourself (for example i in small claims 
court), even if the class loses. 


If you have questions, want a copy of a detailed notice, or need information about how-to opt out 
from participating in this lawsuit, visit www.sanchezlawsuit.com, or leave a message at 628-221-7979. 
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Get them to tell their 
story. That’s the most 
important thing’ 


Renoaeans dee page 1 


ment and civic organizations speaking 
on behalf of people who couldn't 
speak . for themselves..: 

: » Michael 


~ was help- 

_ Ing serve 
the Food Not 
_ Bombs after- 
noon meal. We would often 


_ greet each other at the park. I wanted 


to get to know him—he was special. 
I asked him to sit and talk with me. I 


had a lot of questions and I felt I could 


learn much from him. We sat down on 
a bench and we talked. He shared his 
knowledge with me, his experience, 
his spirit. 

For 14 years he worked for BOSS 


_ (Building Opportunities for Self- Suf- 


ficiency) as a community organizer. 
Actually, he said that his job was bet- 
ter described as peer outreach. “The 
word peer is important,” he told me 
during a conversation we had for an 
article I wrote for a 2014 issue of Street 
Spirit. “I mean, somebody who has 
their own mental health issues, some 
recovery, and is able to help some- 
body. I’ve been on the streets, suicidal, 
depressed, done just about every drug 
there is,” he told me. “I don’t do all 


this now: Sometimes I sleep out just to 5 


remember.” 

At BOSS, his job involved connect- 
ing homeless and at-risk people with . 
community services that would help 
them find housing and stabilize their 
lives. “But the work is extremely frus- 
trating,” he said, “because there are 
not enough services and there is not 
enough affordable housing t to meet 
the need.” 

It was not just ovens but the 
ever-growing need for mental health 


‘services. He talked about people in 


the street who act out, who yell and 
get violent or abusive. He often said 
that there is a mental health compo- 
nent to homelessness. He talked about 
the traumatic effects of poverty and 
homelessness. “You're not feeling safe 
on the streets...It’s dangerous on the 
streets...And a lot of people who have 
been victims of violence project it out. 


They’re on the edge.” He told me that - 


he himself had to do years of medita- 
tion to get rid of his anger. He put it 
simply, “hurt people hurt people.” 
These things are even more true’ 
now, but Michael never stopped try- 
ing, even long after he was no ae. 
employed by BOSS, - 


I once asked what he does See peo- 


ple who are traumatized. His answer 
was a lesson I will never forget. “Get 
them to tell their story. That’s the most 
important thing. That’s a lot of what 
Ido.” 


To elaborate, he described a demon- 


stration that took place in front of 

the Marine Corps recruiting office in. 
downtown Berkeley some years ago. 
A crowd of very angry men had gath- 
ered threatening violence. “It became 
very clear. There was one guy with an 
American flag. He came from inland — 
California and he was mad. He was a 
Vietnam vet,” he said. Michael asked 
the man to tell his story. “He told his 
whole story about Vietnam.” Michael 
listened to him speak for twenty min- 
utes. Afterward the man said, “thanks, | 
that felt good.” 

“I figured you wanted to come to 
Berkeley and tell someone,” Michael 
said to the man. Then, he took his flag 
and walked away. : 

Michael was also a ara com- 
munity organizer. When he saw an in- 
terest developing around a particular 
issue or activity, he would help people 
work together to make it happen. By 
way of an example, he told me the sto- 
ry of establishing a garden in People’s 
Park. 

“Thelped get things going and then 
stepped back and let other people _ ~ 
do it,” he said. Though it was not 


_easy—he recalled watching agonizing 


months of conflict and temper tan- 
trums as well as relentless pressure 
from the University. But he stayed 
with it all the way. “Now it seems to 
be working so I don’t need to contin- 
ue. That’s the essence of being a good 
organizer. You want to avoid being the 
one doing it all.” : 
Michael loved music and dancing. 
If someone set up their drums in 
People’s Park and started playing, 


‘Michael would break into an exuber- 


ant dance. It didn’t matter if nobody 
joined him. He made this part of 
his activism. “It brings a whole new 
dimension to it,” he declared. We 
recalled how at Occupy Oakland 
someone brought some music, and 
he started dancing. Soon, it became a 
group activity. He also built a connec- 
tion with the street youth on Shattuck 
Avenue based on a shared apprecia- 
tion of music. 

After losing his job at BOSS, Michael 
found himself unemployed for the 


first time in 14 years. It was a devas- 


tating blow. Though he was no longer 
in a formal position to be a commu- 


nity organizer, he continued to take. 


part in actions and to write about the , 


_issues and problems facing the com- 


munity in Street Spirit as well as s other 


se 


An illustration of Michael Diehl. 


publications. 

He wrote about city council at- 
tempts to pass anti-homeless laws 
and reduce services for homeless and 
mentally disabled people. He focused 
on policies and practices of the police 
department, calling for crisis interven- 
tion training, and speaking against the 
use of tasers. 

He had contacts and kept in touch 
with the many public and private 
agencies that had programs and — 
services for homeless and mentally 
ill people, so he was able to advise 
~ people in need where and how they 
might get help. But over time, he him- 
self came to need help. He might have 
gone on permanent mental disability, 
but he would not accept that. 

He was increasingly conscious of 
his own impending homelessness. 
Without a job, no income and no 
access to medical care or services, he 
was struggling to support himself by 


Inti Gonzalez 


selling buttons and getting signatures 
supporting various political issues. 
People noticed his energy flagging, 
his swollen legs and painful walk but 
nobody was in a position to help him. 
The time came when he no longer 
had a roof over his head, or a bed to - 
sleep in. His last home was on a hill 
above the Caldecott tunnel with a 
view of Berkeley spread before him. 
Boona Cheema is organizing a memorial 
for Michael at BOSS. As of this writing, 
it is tentatively scheduled for November 3. 


Street Spirits-is a column that features the 
stories of unhoused people. Lydia Gans is 
a writer, photographer, and activist who 
lives in Berkeley. 
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The 
homeless 
habits that 
followed 

me 
indoors 


By Andy Pope 


ONE of the many unexpected chal- 
lenges that arose during my transition 
from homelessness to indoor living 
stemmed from the fact that I had 
simply gotten used to living outdoors. 
This caused many of the practices that 
worked for me when I was homeless | 
to be carried over into the context of 
indoor living. While some of these 
lingering habits clearly didn’t apply 
indoors, others of them worked fairly 
well, both inside and out. In any case, 
all of them were surprisingly hard to 
shake. These hard-to-shake habits fell 
into four main categories: Sleeping, 

. eating, livelihood, and self-esteem. 


Sleeping 


When I was homeless, I got used 
to sleeping on two or three layers of 
cardboard placed over a hard surface. 
I often slept on sidewalks, stairways, 
ramps, and cement alcoves positioned 
- beneath awnings. To off-set the hard- 
ness of such surfaces, I would pile on 
layers of cardboard until it simulated 
- the effect of a mattress. 

The problem with this, as far as my 

transition is concerned, was that [: 
found I needed to use the same set-up 
in order to functionally sleep inside. 
I tried sleeping in the bed that was 
-. provided in my first indoor room, but _ 
it just didn’t feel right. I wasn’t used 
to sleeping in a bed. So I set up three 
layers of cardboard on the hardwood 
floor, piled on an ample amount of 
blankets, and found I went right to 
sleep. In fact, I slept much better than > 
I'd ever slept outdoors. I had com- 
bined the comfort of my preferred | 
set-up with the added security of 
sleeping inside, where I was no longer 
vulnerable to the numerous assailants 
that roam the outdoor nights. So I got 
the best of both worlds. 

Another thing: Even though I had 
moved far away from Berkeley to a 
place where the temperatures were 
often below freezing in the winter, I 
found that I had to leave my window 
wide open at all times. I had gotten so 
used to sleeping in the open air, I felt - 
suffocated if I wasn’t getting a huge | 
blast of fresh air in my face. Also, for 
a long time I had to visualize one of 
my former outdoor sleeping spots in 
order to calm my mind enough to get 
to sleep at night. This eventually fad- 
ed with time, but evidenced an overall 
nostalgia for the homeless experience 
that flew in the face of reason. 


Eating 
My ideas around food, its avail- 
ability, and one’s ability to feed one- 


self also changed radically as a result 
of my years of homelessness. When 


_ resources with, man- 


A Pane of mady sleeping on the floor next to his bed ina sleeping bag. 


food came my way while I was on ae 
streets, I cheerfully shared it with those 
in my midst, assured that others would 


_do the same for me. Generally, I 


was right. This is one of * 
the small ways in which . | 
people on the streets 
take care of each other. 
But without a street 
community to share 


aging my grocery 

shopping and eating 
habits was a struggle. 
Having a. kitchen for 
the first time in years, and 
being on a fixed income from 


Social Security, I naturally stocked up — 
on food after I. 


had paid rent 
and other bills. 


fore the month 
was over, and thus gaining eucee It 
took some time for-me to become com- 


fortable with stretching my groceries 


to last all a 


Livelihood 
[had also become accustomed to 
flying a sign on a sidewalk in order 


. to accumulate pocket change to get 


through the day, as well as an oc- 
casional sandwich or other form of 
_ foodstuffs. But in my current situa- 
tion, there weren’t any panhandlers, 
let alone “silent sign-flyers” as I 
would have characterized myself. 
Had I showed up on Main Street 
with my sign, I’d have stuck out like 
‘a sore thumb. The local cops would 
have been on me in a heartbeat. But I 
missed flying a sign for many reasons, 
not the least of which is that I simply 
was used to that means of livelihood. 
In fact, Iso missed flying my sign 
that on two occasions I invested over 
$50 on a round trip bus ticket to the 
nearest large city, where I hooked up 
with the homeless people who hung 
out by the station, and flew my sign 
until it was time for the bus to leave. 


‘On two occasions I invested 


abundant. goes 


Unfortunately, I made less than $50 
each time, so it was not even a cost-ef- 
fective venture. But it did satisfy my 
enormous urge to earn money 
in my customary fash- 
ion, if only for a day or 
two. 
The overall inabil- 
ity to panhandle in 
a small rural com- 
munity resulted 
in a form of food 
insecurity I had not 
at all anticipated. 
_ After all, it was difficult 
to experience true food 
insecurity in Berkeley, where 


there were up to four free community 


meals each day. 
Now, without 
community meals 


But with this or the ability to 
surplus of food : fly a sign, I found 
available to me,* On $5 0 on around trip bus myself suffering 

I found myself ticket to the nearest large = midway through" 
overeating, us- ° ’ each month. I © 
ing up my food. city to p anhandle scrambled to 
_supply long be- | make more mon- 


- ey without the 
option of having a “street hustle,” and 
found that my job-related skills had 
suffered greatly as a result of years of 
unemployment. 

Seeing the people in my midst who 


seemed not to have a problem feeding 


themselves, jealousy burned with- 

in me. Whereas before, I had been 
jealous of practically anyone who had 
a roof over their head, I now found 
myself jealous of homeless people 


who were able to feed themselves 
more readily than I was, such as many 


of the homeless people in the city of 
Berkeley, where so much free food is 


‘Self-esteem, 


By far, however, the most difficalt 
transition to navigate was in the area 
of my self-esteem. As much as I de- 
spised seeing the way that Favilepeat 
people who lived indoors treated 


-_ homeless people who were suffering, 


I had simply gotten used to being 
treated like a piece of shit. Unbeliev- 


-ably, when people began to treat me 
- humanely, as though I were “one of 


them,” I found I couldn’t handle it. 


Angel Brinston 


For example, I had been quietly 
hanging out at a local coffee house for 
a couple of weeks before one of the 
baristas extended her hand and asked 
me what my name was. Afterward, I 
literally had to go into the bathroom 
and cry. I could not believe that an 
employee in a public business estab- 
lishment cared what my name was. I. 
had gotten so used to being viewed 
with suspicion, as though it were as- 
sumed I could only be a troublemaker, 
that the experience of having an em- 
ployee actually treat me with dignity 
was almost too much for me. While I 
soaked it all in with a natural delight, 
it also caused me to wonder why on 
earth I and my homeless brothers and . 
sisters had put up with such pejora- 
tive treatment to begin with. 

The closest I’ve come to an answer 
is that we all simply got used to it. We 


didn’t think things would ever be'any | 


different or any better. The overall 


- message that society gave us was that . 


we would always be homeless, and 
that we were without hope in a.world 
where an un-crossable gulf was fixed 
between those who were within and 
those who were without. We even’ 
got the feeling that we should always 
remain homeless — that we belonged, 
notin the privileged world of rent- 
ers and homeowners — but in the 
leprous realm of the ostracized, the 
abandoned, and the untouchable.: For. 
we were not such as were worthy of 
dignified indoor living. 

~ When such a bombardment of 
dehumanizing messages is blasted at 


a person day in and day out, it messes . 


fairly severely with one’s head. Had. 
I not known the amazing communi- 

ty that existed between me and my 

_ fellow homeless people, I would never 
have found the strength to come out» 
alive. ie: 


~ Homeless no more is a column that 


features the stories of people making the 
transition from homelessness to housing. 
Andy Pope is a freelance writer who lives 
in the Pacific Northwest, and.the author 
of Eden in Babylon, a musical about youth 
homelessness in urban America. 
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COMMENTARY 
By Timothy Busby 


__IN April, the City of Berkeley voted 
to enforce a new law that limits the. 
amount of space your personal be- 
longings can take up on the sidewalk. 
The new regulations state that if your 
personal property takes up more than 
9 square feet, the city can take it away, 
and you could be subject to a citation. 
I walked the streets and talked with 
many of Berkeley’s longtime homeless 
residents to get a sense of the new 
-regulation’s impact on the homeless 
community,. 
Contrary to what people may — 
believe, many of my fellow homeless 
residents agree that the sidewalks 
_of downtown Berkeley are no place 
for tents and shopping carts full 

of personal items. I agree that this 
regulation may make the downtown 
sidewalks more accessible. However, I 
do not understand why it is also being 
applied to people living in the indus- 
trial areas of Berkeley, such as Second 
and Cedar streets. 

When people are evicted from the 
downtown streets, they often move 


to this more industrial part of town in 


hopes of being left alone. These areas 
have few residential homes and many 
large commercial business, lumber 
yards, recycling centers, and steel 
tills: They have no community meals, 
_ public restrooms, and nowhere shady 
to get out of the hot sun. To‘add insult 
to injury, the homeless people who 


live in this area report that every Mon-. 


day the Berkeley Police Department 
comes through handing out notices: 


and citations to those who exceed the 
3x3 limit. 

The notice allows 72 hours for 
people to move, or size down their be- 


Timothy Busby 


Patricia “Mama Bear” Moore and her dog, Ebony. 


longings to fit within a 3x3 footprint. 
If the situation does not change, the 
Berkeley Police come back with De- 
partment of Public Works employees 


to bring the excess items to storage, or | 


throw them in a trash compactor. 


According to Berkeley Mayor Jesse . she packs up all of her possessions 


Arreguin, any items removed by 
Public Works or Parks staff are taken 


to the City’s Corporation Yard, at 1326 ~ 


Addison Street. They are supposed to- 
be.stored there for 14 days, or longer. 
if they have a value over $100. The or- 
dinance requires that items are tagged 
and photographed before they. are 


taken away by the city. 
- Patricia Moore has lost countless 


belongings though this process. 


Patricia, known.as “Mama Bear,” is 
62 years old and confined to a wheel- 
chair. She told me that every week, 


and starts the moving process from 
one place to another.. 


» The 3x3 ordinance traps people like 
~whaina Bear in an ugly cycle. One week, 


_ you might move to the Amtrak train 
tracks. However, Amtrak has their own 
police that patrol the area and soon will 
issue a 72-hour notice to vacate. 


# 


Now it’s time to move once again, 
this time it is under the bridges. I bet 
you can guess what comes next, that’s 
right, Cal-Trans police come through | 
on Friday morning with a notice 
to vacate the area by the following 
Thursday. If all belongings are not 
removed by the following Thursday, 
all possessions will be removed and 
disposed of by Cal-Trans authorities. 
Now it is time to start the moving pro- 
cess all over again. And if you set up 
camp on city-owned land, you stand 
to be a subject of the 3x3 regulation 
once again. - 

According to Mayor Arreguin, ie 
enforcement of the sidewalk ordi- 
nance is largely complaint driven. 
“Only after repeated interactions and 
notice [from Neighborhood Services 
staff] do police usually issue a cita- 
tion,” the mayor said in an email. 

Like I said before, I understand 
why somebody might complain about 
a homeless person setting up a tent 
right in the middle of Downtown 
Berkeley. But once that person has 
already been chased to the outskirts 
of town, where are they supposed to 
go as people keep calling to complain 
about their very existence? : 

The impact of being chased from 
one location to another, week after 
week adds additional stress and frus- 
tration on people already living a hard 
life. Berkeley’s Homeless residents 
living in this harsh environment need 
consideration, not citations. 


a 


_ Timothy Busby is a writer who lives on 


the streets of Berkeley.  . 
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Original artwork titled, “Mentally ill is homelessness, believe it! 
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Intimidation: the cost of disability benefits 


~COMMENTARY 


Py Jack pee 


Many He with ecbikne: are e dependent on 
government benefits in order to survive. However, . 
the process of acquiring these benefits is nowhere 
-near easy. It can be deeply intimidating, making it 
feel inaccessible for those who already struggle with 
‘disabilities, 8 

At age twenty-five, I was becoming increasingly 
disabled, and circumstances forced me to apply for 
Social Security Disability and SSI. I have a psychiat- 
ric condition. The medication I am mandated to take 
is responsible for about fifty percent of the disability 
_ Lexperience. 

The Social Security Administration periodically 
reviews the people who receive SSDI (Social Secu- 
rity Disability Insurance SSDI) and interviews us us- 
ing scare tactics so that we will fess up to any mon- 
ey we might have earned or eee that would 
make us ineligible for 
government benefits 
One intimidating 
factor is that you 
have to answer all of 
their questions “un- 
der penalty of perju- 
ry.” This immediately 
produces the fear that 
we will be jailed if 
we fail to answer all 
questions adequately. An additional scare tactic is 
the threat to cut off our benefits if we do not comply 
to showing up for the appointment, and if we do-not 
produce all of the records they demand. 

And, finally, there are some people in positions of 
authority who come off as authoritarian, and their - 
very manner produces intimidation. 

The concept is that Social Security is big, ana: we : 
are small. We may fear being jailed if we get caught | 
in an inaccuracy. After years of receiving SSDI, I feel - 


that this is intentional on the part of the govern- = = 


ment. The current system feels akin to a strongarm 
dictatorship, for those of us who live at Me Tee 
of the economic ladder. 

Why bother interviewing us in the first Goce. 
if you already have methods of verifying every- 
thing? Possibly it is for the purpose of keeping us 
in our place. Or perhaps it is cheaper and less time 
consuming when they can get a beneficiary to trip 
themselves up, rather than Social Security. going to 
the effort of spying on people to find out if they are 
working under the table. Or, it is easier than mak- 
ing the effort of parsing nou all of the banking 


‘Society should take care of the 
vulnerable. Instead, the trac- 
tor wheels of the government 
plant their giant tread marks 
on our lives.’ | 


transactions. 
The other entity many of us must deal with is the 
US department of Housing and Urban Development 


’-(HUD). The local offices.of HUD that many renters 


in California deal with are called “The Housing Au- 
thority.” The word, “Authority” by itself is intended 


to intimidate. If they wanted to have a friendly , 


perception, they could call it “Office of Housing 
Assistance,” or something of the sort. 

The Housing Authority also presumes author- 
ity over us, In the process of this, we are almost 
presumed criminal—as though we are trying to _ 
steal money for our own enjoyment, rather than to’ 


_ receive the benefits we need to survive. 


This is mostly tangential, but I need to add it: 
‘When there are jobs for the disabled, we are given 
the most humiliating positions, and we receive the 
most humiliating treatment. This is because of the 
widespread assumption that the jobs exist merely 
to fulfill a government mandate in order to make 


"the company feel that they are giving back. In other 


- words, we are presumed 
to be unable to compete 
_ with the main workforce. 
Consequently, the pay and 
_ benefits-are not competi- 
tive, and we are unable to 
earn a living. 
_ Weare also presumed 
to be of low intelligence. 
: It is conceivable that some 
people of high intelligence 
are dicabied: and thus considered unemployable. . 
The presence of a disabling condition is not a good 
enough reason to assume lack of intellect. 

The U.S. government deals with recipients of 
public benefits as a category, or-as a “population,” 
one that must be threatened in order to keep us 
down and confine us to an attitude of deference. 

- The government is classist. And those who- 
are unable to earn big moriey because we have a 
disability. receive, e, abusive treatment py. our E governs , 
ment. 

“Society. should take Bood care of those who have . 
difficulty fending for ourselves. This doesn’t hap- 
pen. Instead, the tractor wheels of government plant 
their giant tread marks on our lives. 


e 


Jack Sragenti isa writer who lives i in Martinez with his wife, 
Joanna. Ee books are lai: oe purchase on AON: 
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‘Neighborhood 


watch groups 
have been used 
as a tool to reg- 
ulate race... 
these are 


digital vesions 
of that.’ 


Nextdoor from page 1 


“TW]hile I have my sympathy for 
being homeless, I think it’s time for 


tough love,” wrote a user in Portland, — 


Oregon, a city where, previously, 
homeless folks have been blamed for 
the existence of coyotes. “The very 
reason you are seeing [coyotes] in the 
city is because their natural habi- 

tat [...] has been taken over by the 
homeless population leaving them. 
no choice but to search for food in the 
city,” posted one Nextdoor user. “You 


want them out of your neighborhood: — 


solve the homeless problem!” ° 

Search for the word “homeless” in 
your own Nextdoor neighborhood 
forum, and you'll almost certainly see 
similar sentiments posted: The home- 
less are causing a problem, and they 


‘ must be dealt with. 


Other social networks often con- 
tain their fair share of anti-homeless 
sentiment too—the Twitter hashtag 
“cleanupSF” has become a shorthand 
call to push out San Francisco’s home- 
less population, and “neighborhood 
watch” Facebook groups are common 
forums for similar conversations. 

But Nextdoor stands out. For one, 
homeless individuals without mail- 
ing addresses cannot join Nextdoor, 
even if they’re permanent residents 
of the neighborhood. For another, 
the platform’s private setting means 
that posts simmer and boil over into 


_a mob-with-pitchforks mentality. It 


has all created an environment where 
landlords, homeowners, and renters 
feel safe to vent their frustrations and 
unfounded suspicions—actions that 
can have direct consequences for the 
homeless. 

Nextdoor, launched in 2011, has 
always been defined by a user’s 


_ identity and location. To sign up for 


a Nextdoor account in the U.S., users 
must verify that they have a physical 
address located within one of the over 
202,000 chunks of land that have been 


A neighborhood watch sign in Chicago. 


designated as a “neighborhoods.” 
Once verified, users have access to a 
private forum populated by others 
living within the same designation. 

In some ways, the site’s design is di- 
rectly inverse to the historically open 


and geographically unbounded nature . 
_ of the internet. “Unlike most social me- 


dia, Nextdoor’s premise is on limiting, 
rather than expanding, a prospective 
social network,” says Katie Lambright, 
a PhD candidate in history at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and author of 
the paper “Digital Redlining: The 
Nextdoor App and the Neighborhood 
of Make-Believe.” “This manifests in 
some seemingly innocuous. quaint- 
ness—going by first name, ‘thanking’ 
in lieu of liking—but the exclusivity 
simultaneously fosters discriminato- 
ry practices that are baked into the 
very structure of the app. It’s like a 
gated internet community.” That sen- 
timent is central to Nextdoor’s man- 
ifesto, which reads, “We are simply 
you and your neighbors, together.” 
The site’s geographic specificity and 
real name policies makes Nextdoor a 
uniquely powerful resource for law 
enforcement. The platform has part- 
nered with “over 3,500 public agencies 
across the country—including police, 
fire, city, and emergency management 


departments,” creating a direct line 
of communication between Nextdoor 


and these government agencies. The 
header photo on Nextdoor’s News 
section features its employees smiling | 
next to police officers. “We believe 
technology is a powerful tool for — 
making neighborhoods stronger, safer 
places to call home,” reads the plat- 
form’s manifesto. “We’re for neighbor- 


hood watch.” 

- Neighborhood watch groups, in 
their current definition, have existed 
in the U.S. since around the late 1960s. 
In 1972, the National Sheriffs Associa- 
tion created the Neighborhood Watch 
Program, unofficially deputizing 
property owners to keep “extra eyes 
and ears” on their streets. Sometimes, 
these groups have transcended their 
surveillance mandates and veered to- 


ward discrimination. That can include 


Tf youre homeless, even 
though you might be 


' within this geographic 
boundary, you effectively 
don't have citizenship on 


the platform.’ 


discrimination based on appearance, 
and skin tone. : 
“We can’t forget Trayvon Martin | 


_was killed by someone who was a 


part of a neighborhood group,” says 
Rahim Kurwa, assistant professor of 
sociology at the University of Illinois 
at Chicago. Kurwa examined Next- 
door in the journal Surveillance and 


Society, concluding that it’s become 


“an important platform” for policing 
race-based boundaries in residential 
spaces. “Neighborhood watch groups 
have been used as a tool to regulate 
race,” he says, “and these are digital 
versions of that.” 

In 2015, Nextdoor was heavily criti- 


David Wilson / Flickr 


cized for the role it played in foment- 


ing racial profiling on the platform. 


The company ultimately responded 
by tweaking its algorithm, adding 


occasional reminders to avoid racial 


stereotyping, and requiring users to 
add multiple other descriptors if they 
mention race. They said those moves 
cut down on “problematic posts” by 
75%. (Since Nextdoor doesn’t allow 
open access to its information, there’s 
no real way to verify these claims, but 
the company did share their meth- 
odology with the news site Splinter 
in 2016; Nextdoor did not respond 
to multiple requests by OneZero for 
comment.) 
* But discrimination can come in _ 
forms other than those based on 
visual indiciators like skin tone or 
gender appearance. It can also hinge 
on the question of wealth and be- 
longing. As the number of homeless 
people in U.S. cities continues to rise, 
Nextdoor’s definition of who consti- 
tutes a member of neighborhood— 
namely only those individuals with 
physical addresses—isn’t matching 
the reality on the ground. And activ- 
ists say the exclusion of these popu- 
lations from official “neighborhoods” 
further dehumanizes the homeless. 

“Nextdoor is incomplete,” Kurwa 
says. “If you’re homeless, even though 
you might be within this geographic 
boundary, you effectively don’t have 
citizenship on the platform.” 

In 2016, Mike Zint experienced first- 
hand how Nextdoor impacts homeless 
populations. While camping outside 
of a post office in Berkeley, California 


Nextdoor continues on page 12 
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‘We will continue to march with evergrowing numbers’ 


Shuffle from page 1 


to vacate the premises by Thursday of the following week, 
at which time any possessions still remaining on CalTrans 
property will be promptly disposed of. And then of course 
there’s the Amtrak Police that patrol daily for individuals 
living on Amtrak property, issuing their own 72 hour notic- 
es to vacate or once again, lose all of your possessions. This 
cycle plays out week after week.. 

I think it is important to note where this homeless shuffle 
has been taking place. Take the encampment under the I-80 
underpass, for example, where some residents have moved 
back and forth across the same road as many as seven 
times. This encampment is between large steel mills, ware- 
houses, train tracks, under bridges etc. These people do not 
live ‘downtown or in residential areas, but on the outskirts 
of town. A location with no power, no food, no water, no 
toilets or shade, with the exception of a few tarps strung up 
for temporary relief from the sun. Unhoused people live 


in these areas in an effort to form a safe community for the . 


homeless, where they can just be left alone. A place to fit 
in and get to know your neighbor, a place where you feel 


comfortable with friends that can relate to the type of pub-_ 
lic rejection, catastrophic loss, injury, and complete loss of 


worldly possessions that we, the homeless, have endured. 
Where is the logic in kicking someone when they are 
down? The logic is very simple: move to Oakland or San 


go, just go away: This sort of behavior does not solve the 
homeless issues here in Berkeley, it just shifts the blame on 
a weekly basis. 

This is the injustice that sparked the march on Wednes- 
day. Unfortunately, the protest fell on deaf ears at Berkeley 
City Hall where only three city representatives—coun- 
cilmember Chery] Davila, Peter Radu with Health, Hous- 
ing and Community Services, and Public Information . 
Officer Matthai Chakko—came out to address the crowd. 


_ Apparently the remainder of City Hall was conveniently 


on vacation or at an all day lunch. However the demon- 
stration participants were not deterred, nor were they 
relieved of their anger or frustration. Instead, we want to 
send a message: enough is enough. 

We will not continue to be shuffled around from one lo- 
cation to another, as if we are livestock not even worthy of 


a barn. We are demanding the right to be treated as human 


A group of students from the Berkeley School join in for part of the march 


beings. We will continue to march with evergrowing num- 
bers of homeless Berkeley citizens, protesting on the steps 
of Berkeley City Hall until we are recognized as American 
citizens worthy of basic human rights. We need real solu- 
tions to real problems, not more homeless shuffles. 
Please contact your City Council Member and Mayor 
Jesse Arreguin to demand human rights for hae S 
homeless human beings. 


& x 


Ke 


Caron Creighton 


Yesica Prado 


os Andrea Henson speaks into ee megaphone on the steps of Berkeley City Hall. 
Francisco, anywhere buthere. It doesn’t matter where you ___ . : "es 


Mayor Jesse Arreguin 
Phone: (510) 981 — 7100 
Email: mayor@CityofBerkeley.info 


D1—Rashi Kesarwani 
Phone: (510) 981 — 7110 

Email: rkesarwani@CityofBerkeley. 
info 


D2—Cheryl Davila 
Phone: (510) 981 — 7120 
Email: cdavila@CityofBerkeley.info 


D3—Ben Bartlett 
Phone: (510) 981 — 7130 
Email: bbartlett@CityofBerkeley.info 


D4—Kate Karrison a 
Phone: (510) 981 — 7140... -= 
Email: kharrison@CityofBerkeley 
info 


D5—Sophie Hahn 
Phone: (510) 981 — 7150. 
Email: shahn@CityofBerkeley.info 


Dé—Susan Wengraf 
Phone: (510) 981 — 7160 
Email: swengraf@CityofBerkeley. info 


D7—Rigel Robinson 
Phone: (510) 981 — 7170 

Email: rrobinson@CityofBerkeley. 
info 


D8—Lori Droste 
Phone: (510) 981 — 7180 
Email: : Idroste@CityofBerkeley. info” 
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‘Where ts the logicin . 
kicking someone when 
_ they’redown? The Te as 
_logicisvery simple: zy 
Move to Oakland — TAQ 
or San Francisco, - 
anywhere but here.’ 


‘We need real solutions 
~ f/f) to real problems, 
7 fee not more homeless 


shuffles.” 


Rat 


Captions 
Page 10 


Bottom left: Protestors walk with their bikes. A 
sign reads, “People are dying on the streets.” 


Bottom right: Protestors sit on the steps of Berke- 
ley City Hall. 


Photos by Yesica Prado 


Page 11 
Top left: Advocates paint a protest sign. 


Top right: A student from the Berkeley School 
holds a sign that reads, “Every bee needs a hive.” 


co : - : <—_ | Middle: Melanie Lacy holds a sign and smiles 
| : i? i during the march. 


Bottom: Andrea Henson and Melanie Lacy hold 
a sign that reads, “Where Do We Go?” 


Students from the Berkeley School hold signs 
that read, “Berkeley is for everyone.” 


Photos by Yessica Prado 
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- Bay Area— 
BART halts 
panhandling 
ban for now 


BART's proposed ban 
on busking and panhan- 
dling was put on pause 
at the Board of Directors. 
meeting Thursday, the 
San Francisco Examiner reports. At the meeting, five 
of the nine board directors came out in opposition to 
any ordinance prohibiting panhandling and solicita- 
tion within the transit agency’s system. 

The opposition to the proposed ordinance cited a 
lack of evidence to support the efficacy of such bans, 
and said that such an ordinance could infringe upon 
first amendment rights. 

Board director Debora Allen may reintroduce the 
ban in the future. 


San Francisco, CA—Another SF home 


for the mentally ill set to close 


South Van Ness Manor—a board and care facil- 
ity in the Mission District—is set to close, SF Gate 
reports. The facility is home to 26 formerly homeless 
and mentally ill people. The Department of Public 
Health has said itis working on finding new places 
for the residents to live. It is ae exactly when 


the home will close. 


San Francisco has lost more than a ce of 
its board-and-care beds since 2012. Two similar 
homes— Tiffany’s Care Home in Bernal Heights 
and Parkview Inn #1 in Haight-Ashbury—closed in 
September. 


Mountain View,.CA—Mountain View 


approves RV ban; activists fight back 


On October 22, the Mountain View City Council 
took a final to enact a sweeping law prohibiting 
oversized vehicles from parking on most city streets, 
the Mountain View Voice reports. This came after 
months of backlash about the law from critics who 
fee] that the ordinance will displace people who live 
in their vehicles. 

The ban, which will take effect in June 2020, 
has two distinctive parts. One prevents so-called 
oversized vehicles from parking on streets with bike 
lanes. The other would prevent oversized vehicles 
from parking.on streets that are 40 feet wide or 
smaller. 

Just hours after the vote, the Mountain View 
Housing Justice Campaign announced that it has 
begun circulating a petition to hold a referendum on 
the council’s decision. The:goal of this petition is to 
prevent the ban from taking effect. 


Las Vegas, NV—Presidential 
candidates oppose Las Vegas 
“camping ban” _ 


_ Two presidential candidates—Senator Eliza- 
beth Warren and Julian Castro—have come out in ~ 


“Opposition to an ordinance in the City of Las Vegas 


that bans homeless people from sleeping on public 
sidewalks, the Nevada Current reports. 

The ordinance—sponsored by Las Vegas Mayor 
Carolyn Goodman—makes it a misdemeanor to 


sleep in public right-of-ways if there are available 


beds at emergency shelters or space open at the ~ 
open-air Courtyard Homeless Resource Center. 
Those who do sleep outside face up to a $1,000 

fine and up to six months in jail. The ordinance is 
expected to be discussed by the city government on 
November 6. 


Honolulu, HI—Honolulu will close a 
park to displace homeless 


Faced with complaints from the community 


about homeless people who gather in Kamalii Mini |- 


Park, Honolulu City Council members are moving - 
to close the park altogether, Honolulu Civil Beat. 
reports. 

“Because this location has become a site frequent- 
ed by people who are homeless and (experience) 


_ drug addiction and those kinds of issues, it’s a sore 


spot,” said Councilwoman Carol Fukunaga, who 
sponsored the resolution. 

One person spoke up in opposition of the mea- 
sure. 
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Nextdoor: ‘a breeding ground for antagonism’ 


Nextdoor from page 9 


with the group First They Came for the Home- 
less—an organized group of unhoused activists that 
promotes homeless rights and highlights income 
inequality in the U.S.—Zint heard rumors about _ 
neighbors conspiring against the group on Next- 
door. He used the address of the local post office 

to create himself a Nextdoor account and read the © 
posts for himself. “I was accused of drug use, theft, 
and being a criminal,” Zint told East Bay oS at 
the time. “I was mentioned by name, and most of . 


- what was being said was lies.” Zint told OneZero 


that once Nextdoor discovered he was homeless, his 
account was removed. 

“People post bullshit that sounds like they're 
verifiable statements, rather than listening to the 


' voices coming out of the tents,”-says Barbara Brust, . 


founder of the Berkeley-based advocacy organiza- 


_ tion Consider the Homeless. “My biggest fear is that 


[Nextdoor posters] are influencing people on the 
fence to be against [the] homeless.” 

Anti-homeless sentimerit can have real, physical 
consequences. Speak to enough homeless folks, 
arid you hear stories about acts of vigilantism from 
housed neighbors. In August, an encampment in 
the Eagle Rock neighborhood of Los Angeles was 
purposely set on fire; police have since arrested two 
men in connection with the arson. According to 
advocates, violence against the homeless, always a 
constant, is on the rise. 

Nextdoor could help combat these trends by 
removing the strict requirement of physical ad- 
dresses in order to access the platform. This would 
give the homeless residents a way to respond to 


negative stereotypes or rumors. Another Nextdoor 


design tweak that might address the platform’s 
anti-homeless sentiment is making it less private. 
“When you can see comments people are making — 
in public forums, they become questions that could 


be dealt with in public,” Kurwa says. “But when it’s © 


hard to get transpazency, things can go off the rails 


- very easily without the larger social reckoning.” A 


simple fix could include only giving post privileges 


Street Spirit vendors and YSA participants eat lunch together in YSA’s art lot. 


to neighborhood residents, but making the forums 
viewable to anyone. 

Content moderation could also play a role in 
improving the platform. Currently, Nextdoor has 
a list of. a that posts must follow (for 
example, “prohibit posts and replies that discrimi- 


_ nate against, attack, insult, shame, bully, or belittle 


others”), but the moderation of these i is based on 
a complaint-based system, meaning that it falls on 
other members—who, of course, must have physi- 
cal addresses in the neighborhood to belong to the 
group—to report bad content. Activists say this 
system doesn’t work when other neighborhood 
users feel the same antagonistic way toward home- 
less folks. A real solution would likely require active 
human moderators enforcing those guidelines. _ 

“You have to have a living, compassionate person 
[who] understands, and put in rules that say this 
will get you banned,” Zint says. “It needs to be con- 
trolled.” Administrative platform curation is noth- 
ing new—you tend to post.more considerately with 
the looming threat of a ban hanging over your head. 
It’s unclear whether Nextdoor, now valued at over 
$2 billion, will make that additional investment. 

In the meantime, some Nextdoor forums do police 


’ themselves against unfair accusations against home- 


less populations. “It’s a community effort,” Zint 
says, “not Nextdoor’s effort.” Without some tweak 
to the tone of discussions around the homeless pop- 
ulation on the Nextdoor platform, activists say, it’Il 
continue to be a breeding ground for antagonism. 

“The end result is that someone is going to get - 
hurt,” Zint says. “That’s how it always ends. It’s 
always a bad ending for the homeless.” 


This article originally appeared on OneZero—a 

Medium publication about tech and science. Rick Paulas 

is a writer based in Brooklyn. He is-the author of Eastern 
Span, a novel set in Oakland. You can ee a copy by 
emailing rickpaulas@gmail.com. 
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